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For the Companion. 
GERTRUDE’S CONQUEST. 
“A whole hour before that old dinner bell will ring!’ 


said Lilly Huntingdon, as she entered her room at the}. 


H— Seminary. “Next quarter I’m going to havea 
music hour at once after recitations. This is just the 
longest hour in the whole day. What are you doing, 
Aggie?” she continued, speaking to her room-mate,who 
was busily engaged at a table near the window. “When 
will you finish that old herbarium? I should think 
you would be tired of sticking flowers on paper.” 

“J have scarcely begun,” said Aggie, “and shall work 
on this as long as I can find any flowers this year; and 
next spring I shall do more of thesame. It’s fun, I 
can tell you.” 

“Fun?” said Lil. “A waste of time! I love flow- 
ers as well as you, and like to see pretty pictures of 
them, but as for squeezing, and drying, and sticking 
them on paper, I shuuld as soon like to have a mum- 
my of one of my friends instead of a photograph ora 
full length portrait.” 

“But,” said Aggie, “one learns a great deal about 
the flowers by studying them. Now, Lil, how many 
kinds of violets do you suppose there are? Come, 
guess.” 

“Why, two, of course, natural ones and artificial 
ones, that people wear on their bonnets; or,” she con- 
tinued, hesitatingly, ‘‘there might be three, if you 
count wax ones. I saw some lovely wax ones once.” 

Aggie laughed heartily at this scientific statement. 

“Three! I have got six, and Miss Parker told us to- 
day that Rose Terry found thirteen in the woods right 
round Hartford.” 

Just then a rap was heard, and in answer to Lil’s 
“Come in,’’ Lou Davenport and Nellie Winstead made 
their appearance. 

“0, Nellie, it’s sweet pretty,” said Lil. 
at Nellie’s new hat.” 

Aggie closed her herbarium, and the four girls were 
soon engaved in a discussion of the spring styles, and 
particularly the varieties of round hats. 

“What has Gertrude got?” asked Aggie. 

“0,” said Nellie, who roomed with Gertrude, “you 
know she went home last week, and she has brought 
back her little brother’s last year’s hat. She says she 
is going to have it pressed for herself. I haven’t seen 
it, but she told me that it was a ‘real English turban,’ 
of the most ‘exquisite leghorn,’ and that it would do 
over into something ‘perfectly gorgeous.’ Shehas used 
up all her big words and invented half-a-dozen new 
ones for the benefit of that old hat.” 

“Go get it,” said Lil. 

“Yes,” said Aggie; “I never saw a ‘real English tur- 
ban.’ ”» 

“Yes, get it, Nell,’ said Lou Davenport. ‘‘Let’s trim 
itforher. We'll make it look ‘perfectly gorgeous.’ ” 

Nellie needed no urging, but ran to her room and 
found the hat, closely wrapped in paper, placed on the 

highest shelf in the closet. Taking an umbrella, she 
knocked it down, and carried it to the girls. Lou seized 
the paper, and unpinning it, held up a small hat, thor- 
oughly sunburnt and destitute of trimming or shape. 

“T guess bub wore that fishing the last time,” said 
Lil, trying iton. ‘‘Isn’t it ‘gorgeous,’ though? Isn’t 
she foolish to have it altered?” 

The girls laughed until they were scarcely able to 
stir. They had vainly tried to snatch the hat, while 
Lil danced from one corner to another, changing its 
position and shape at every turn. 

“Now it’s a ‘seaside,’ ” she said, pulling the rim down 
allaround. ‘Now do admire my ‘dewdrop,’” pinning 
one side to*the crown. 

At last Lil tossed the hat into Lou’s lap. 

“Make a ‘continental’ of it,” said Aggie. 

Lou pinned the sides up so as to resemble the desig- 
nated style. 

“Now bring on your ribbons,” said she. “Lil, you 
go into my room and get the green and the blue hair 
ribbons that are in my upper drawer.” 

Aggie, meanwhile, had handed her a scarlet neck 
ribbon, decidedly worse for wear. With this Lou fash- 
toned a bow, which she fastened upon one side of the 

continental.” One of Lii’s yellow ribbons adorned 
another side, and a rosette from an old slipper was 
Placed upon the third. Then alternate bands of blue 
and green covered the crown. 

Nellie, who had gone to her room, now returned with 
4turkey’s wing that she had used for a duster. 
_“You’rea darling,” said Lil, taking the wing. “Now 
it will be ‘perfectly gorgeous,’ sure enough.” 

But the dinnet bell interrupted the young milliners, 
and hastily covering their work, they went down to the 
dining-room. Significant looks were exchanged as 
Gertrude took her place at the table, and the plotting 


gage could hardly wait patiently until dinner was 
er. 


At last they returned to the room, and the hat was 
en finished and done up in a paper. 

Now let’s enclose the bill, of course,” said Lou. 
ao Opened her writing desk, and Lou made out a 
1 that was quite as remarkable as the hat it was to 
Pengo Lil, looking over her shoulder, read the 

7 <es, as they were made, to the others. 

of pressing one ‘real English turban.’ ” 


“Just look 





“Splendid!” said Nell. “Won't Gertrude be mad?” 
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“VERY BECOMING, ISN’Y Lei” 


“Angry enough to take our heads off,” said Lil. 
“Sha’n’t we hearthe big words? That will be the most 
fun of all.” 

Lou paused as she was folding the bill. ‘Let’s not 
do it, girls,” said she. “We ought not to have done | 
this.” 

“Pshaw! we’re not going to back out now,” said 
Lil, and she took the package into the hall while the 
other girls stood by the door. <A quiet little girl was 
just coming up stairs. 

“Here, Ella Beane,” said Lil, ‘“‘please take this to 
Gertrude’s room and tell her it was just left for her.” 

Ella took the bundle with the bill, and knocking at 
Gertrude’s door, gave them to her with the message 
sent. Gertrude thanked the bearer, and with a pleased, 
surprised look went back to her room. Her mother 
had said she should lose nothing, when she had nobly 
offered to let Annie have a new hat, and herself had 
taken the little leghorn to be pressed over. What if— 

She seized the note pinned to the package, and with 
a puzzled look was reading it, when Nellie and Lou 
came in, leaving the door open so that Aggie and Lil 
might see into the room and hear all that was said. 
Something in the girls’ faces helped solve the mystery, 
and Gertrude rapidly undid the package. Quick as 
thought she sprang up, and before the girls could im- 
agine what she was about to do, she stood before the 
mirror and daintily placed the hat upon her head. 

In spite of the ridiculous head-dress, Gertrude had 
never looked so beautiful, as with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes she turned towards the little group. 

“Very becoming, isn’t it?” shesaid. ‘I wasn’t aware 
we had milliners of such taste in the school.” 

The girls were perfectly taken by surprise and were 
speechless. They quietly left the room without hav- 
ing witnessed the scene they had anticipated, and more 
ashamed than any words can express. 

Then Lou Davenport came back and closed the door. 
Going up to Gertrude, who sat by the window, she 
threw her arms around her neck. “I am sorry, Ger- 
trude, and you are real good not to be angry.” 

Gertrude turned and kissed the pretty face. 

“There is nothing to be sorry for,” she said, with a 
sob. ‘You only did it for a joke, and I am afraid I was 
angry at first with you all.” 

The girls never played another trick upon Gertrude, 
and she and Lou Davenport were firm friends from 
that day. Lin Vs.2s 
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A BURIED CITY. 

Pompeii, which was buried by an eruption of Vesu- 
vius, nearly eighteen hundred years ago, now enables 
us to understand more of the habits and customs of 
the people of Italy in that age, than could possibly be 
known from any other source. 

The city was destroyed by the dust, and ashes, and 
gases from an eruption of the mountain, which fell 
softly, and fixed, as in a mould, all the inanimate ob- 
jects as they then stood in the city, and, indeed, such 
of the inhabitants as could not escape. By a very in- 
genious method, the gentleman who has had the direc- 
tion of the workmen who dig away the ashes from the 
ruins of the city, is enabled not only to preserve the 
forms of some of the citizens, but the texture of their 
dresses, the hair. beards and head-dresses, and the 
very attitudes of terror they presented when buried by 
the falling cinders. His plan is this: 

Wherever the pick struck into a hollow, instead of 
breaking it up, he poured plaster of Paris into it—just, 
in fact, as he would into a mould—and in several cases 
he was rewarded by the earth yielding up models of 
some of its long-perished people. In one case a perfect 
group of Pompeians was thus preserved, and is now in 





noble birth, lying on her side, with limbs contracted, 
showing that she had died in convulsions. The form 
of the head-dress is preserved, and the texture of her 
robe; the rings still remained on the finger bones, and 
not far from her was found a bunch of keys, and some 
silver money, and the remaifis of a linen bag. A ser- 
vant lay beside her, with an iron ring upon her hand; 
and in an apartment close at hand a young girl was dis- 
covered with her skirts thrown over her head, to pro- 
tect her from the falling pumice stone. In some of the 
vintners’ shops the wine stains are yet preserved upon 
the counters, and where a wall was found in the course 
of being built, the mortar is close at hand, and the 
tools of the mason. In the museum specimens of the 
furniture of houses of every grade of society are stored, 
and the domestic belongings of the Pompeians are 
brought before the spectator actually as they appeared 
in life. In one, case, where a dining-room was discov- 
ered, all the guests appeared to have been suffocated as 
ihey lay upon their bronze table couches, partaking of 
their meal—or, rather, their skeletons did. All the fur- 
niture was found preserved in the most perfect manner; 
even the dishes, with some remnants of food, remained. 
The oven of a baker, with the lonves remaining in it, 
was also found; and it is an evidence of the conserva- 
tive habits of the people of the country, that the form 
they retained was exactly the same as that in which 
they are fashioned to this day, at Palermo and neigh- 
boring cities. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
PRISON BORN. 


“A very good looking young woman was sent up with 
the rest, she having been implicated in some of their 
tricks of trade.” 

That was what the newspaper said, one morning, 
commenting upon the trial of a gang of counterfeiters, 
and I could endorse the description ;—the woman was 
not only good-looking, but really handsome, and it 
was a sad sight to see her small, delicate figure, her sad 
eyes and drooping attitude, in such a place as that 
crowded court-room. 

All day long and many a day after, she haunted me; 
I seemed to see in her heavy glances my child, the 
child of any honorable man, reduced by sin and evil 
companionship to such a state as this. 

Not many days after, I went to see her in my capac- 
ity of chaplain. I could not get to her heart. She did 
not speak, not even to answer me, but kept her coun- 
tenance, hard as iron, resolutely turned away. 

Many a time did I beseech her to tell me her story; 
I dwelt on the love of God; I pictured what her home 
might have been: how, even now, kindred and friends, 
perhaps gray-haired parents, were thinking of and 
longing for her. All without avail. Her manner, 
without being directly insulting, was defiant and al- 
most brazen. 

Once or twice I thought her lips trembled, but before 
I could take advantage of the weakness or tenderness, 
they were set as flints together, and I left, in despair of 
reaching any womanly feeling. 

It was the same, weeks and even months afterward. 
I prevailed upon several ladies to go and see her, 
but they all brought back the same report. She seemed 
completely hardened, and as there was apparently no 
hope in the case, I at last gave up all special effort. 

I went away and was absent in England for several 
months. When I returned, recruited and ready for my 
labors, as I was entering the prison, one day, the turn- 
key came forward with a request that I would go to 
number twenty, hospital wards; Mrs. Michel was very 
ill, and wished to see me. 

I hurried thither, and found my poor, hardened 
friend, as I had called her, with blazing eyes and burn- 


the museum. Among these is a woman, apparently of | ing cheeks, sitting propped up by pillows, while near 





her, aimlessly playing with its chubby white fingers, 
laid a beautiful babe, three months old. 

The child seemed almost superhuman in its loveli- 
ness; certainly never had I seen a dreary room so light- 
ed by the human face. 

“O, sir, [am so glad to see you,” she said, reaching 
out her thin, trembling hand; ‘‘forgive me all my wick- 
ed hardness. Your words were not thrown away. I 
was not myself then; but O, sir, since my baby was 
born, I have felt how wretched I was, and how unfeel- 
ing towards you. 

“T have been well brought up, sir, well educated, and 
am a clergyman’s daughter. This much I will tell you, 
but I cannot give my father’s name. He is very old, 
and I am the youngest of his children. My marriage 
broke his heart. I have no mother, thank God! I was 
like stone till this poor babe was born. OQ, sir, what 
shalil do to save my baby? Her father must never 
know even of her existence. He is awicked man. He 
forced me to help him in his unlawfal business. He 
would*destroy her, body and soul. I have been proud, 
impenitent, unsubdued; and nowI must die; but O, 
sir, what will become of my baby, my innocent little 
child?” 

I soothed and encouraged the poor mother, and when 
1 told the story among my friends, one of them, rich 
and childless, expressed a wish to see the babe. 

To see it was to love it. Atonce she adopted it, se- 
cretly, and went abroad. 

The mother died, trusting in God, and was buried, 
and Mrs. Harvey, my friend, returned to America after 
a sojourn of ten years in a foreign country, and brought 
with her the little daughter of the forger’s wife, one of 
the loveliest creatures I ever beheld. 

And to-day, when I see Adela Harvey, beautiful, 
wealthy and accomplished, my thoughts travel back to 
the mother whose name she never heard, and probably 
never will. I see again the flushed face in agony over 
the future of her prison-born child. 1 know where the 
lonely grave is—I alone hold the secret which it would 
be no blessing to her to impart; and I think could the 
purified spirit see her child, as pure and spotless as hu- 
manity can be in this world of trial and prcbation, 
what a glorious consolation it would be! ALMA. 
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THE BUSHRANGERS. 

It is not many years since Australia was infested by © 
ruffians who had been convicted of crime in England, 
and sent there inbanishment. These men had escaped 
from the penal authorities of that continent, and had 
become robbers—plundering and murdering travellers. 

Of the many robbers who traversed the country in 
1882 and 1833, none were more daring or notorious than 
Donoghue and his band. Songs were written extol- ~ 
ling the prowess of himself and his lads; and the morn- 
ing chantof the convict servant, as he went to his work, 
was Often in praise of this gang of villains. 

The daring and brutal character of the leader, to- 
gether with his activity, by which he seemed to put 
time and distance out of the question, caused his name 
to become a source of fear. 

Scarcely a week passed in which some robbery was 
not recorded against him, and the mounted police sent 
out on his trai); but while, perhaps, they were hunting 
for him in one place, they would receive intelligence 
that he was in some distant locality. 

Two other runaways, Webber and Walmsiey, were 
usually his accomplices— Underwood, his first associ- 
ate, having been put out of the way, as will hereafter 
appear. 

I was then residing near the Hunter River, and al- 
though in a place likely to receive a visit from Dono- 
ghue, had as yet escaped, and my familv of young corn- 
stalks ceased almost to think of the bold highwayman, 

In the summer of 1882, having occasion to visit Syd- 
ney for the purpose of balancing accounts with my 
wool agent, I set forth, intending to take a circuitous 
route homewards. Mounted on an excellent nag, and 
accompanied by my faithful native servant Bnka, I 
wended my way merrily towards the then flourishing 
village of Paramatta, the roa@eading through a beau- 
tifully diversified country, and well ph eum by 
noisy bullock teams and other signs of civiffzation. 

Inns are, of course, just the places to meet with ad- 
ventures; and I would gladly have availed myself of 
the usual hospitality of the respectable countrY settlers 
had not business ruled it otherwise. : 

Innkeeping, or rather pot-house-keeping, has always 
been one of the most profitable though most disreputa- 
ble ways of money-making in New South Wales. Such 
places are often the haunts of all the bad and dissipat- 
ed characters; but it would perhaps be impossible to 
meet with similar scenes of rioting, drunkenness and 
swearing in any other country than Australia or in 
California. 

On the present occasion the general reception-room 
contained a p -rty of eight or ten who were enjoying 
the “stone fences,” (brandy and ginger beer) while the 
smoke from about the same number of pipes almost 
obscured the rays of the candle intended for our illu- 
mination. 

Some of the neighboring squatters present, with 
whom [I had slight acquaintance, soon entered into con- 
versation. We were afterwards joined by a stranger, 
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who, leaving his own companions, seemed very desir- 
ous of introducing himself to our notice, but in such 
an awkward, half-confident, half-sheepish way, that I 
felt almost at a glance that he was whatis usually 
styled a “lag,” or convict on leave. 

His dress was that of a poor squatter—a cloth shoot- 
ing-jacket, the worse for wear, and a pair of moleskin 
pants, kept up by a leathern belt. The face, as far as 
could be seen under the broad grass-hat, was pleasing, 
and indicative of mildness, which his voice also con- 
firmed; but his restless, uncertain manner made me 
regard him with extreme suspicion. . 

Neither the place nor company was such as to induce 
me to remain long. Accordingly I retired tomy room, 
where I had been for some time trying to accommodate 
myself to the attacks of the fleas, when, to my aston- 
ishment, Buka, my native servant, entered very uncer- 
emoniously, his manner showing that he had some- 
thing to communicate. He was in the habit of ad- 
dressing me in his own language, or the patois intro- 
duced among them by the settlers. 

Giving a cautious look round, he whispered in my 
ear, “Bale me like that wanagail fellow, piyaller with 
you to-night—that fellow Webber.” 

In. short, he informed me that he had recognized 
Donoghue and Walmsley in the darker corner of the 
parlor; that the timid fellow was no other than their 
companion Webber, who had probably been sent over, 
on hearing my name, to ascertain my route on the 
morrow, and which, in the conversation, had been inad- 
vertently made known to one of the squatters. 

My first impulse, on learning that this notorious 
gang was so near, was to call the landlord and ask as- 
sistance to secure them. But Buka told me that they 
were off soon after I retired, and, being well mounted, 

they were far beyond the possibility of capture. Hav- 
ing passed a restless night, caused by the real attack 
of fleas and the imaginary ones of robbers, we got on 
our road at an early hour. 

Our ride was through a forest country, traversed by 
lines of hills, along the summits of which our path lay. 
With some reluctance Buka informed me under what 
circumstances he had first become acquainted with 
Donoghue. I may as well put it in a connected. form 
before the reader. 

“You remember, bingai, (friend) the war between my 
tribe and the Wyongali about the capture of jin (na- 
tive wife.) I promise husband and brother go with 
them and avenge the wrong. Well, we spend many 
days on the Wollomtai range, for we been told that 
some of the Wyongali were there. With cautious step 
we prowled about on our mission. Evening close upon 
us. No dare light fire, we Jay side fallen tree, cover 
ourselves with soft bark of the tulka (or tea tree) for 
the gatti (dead men) and povrang (the evil spirits) then 
fly about, and we dare not move after dusk. 

“In about an hour my companions, Pir-ra-ma (the 
Wild Duck) and Mot-to, (the Black Snake) call atten- 
tion to glimmer of fire at some distance. 

“*Now,’ exclaimed husband, ‘the piyaller blood for 
my jin!’ (wife.) 

“Slowly we creep over ground, and approach fire, 
our spears ready, as we thought it party of Wyongali. 
But it was two white men in a fight, one holding the 
other by throat. 

“TI found you out at last, Underwood,’ yelled this 
one, who seemed to be the master; ‘here’s your book, 
traitor, and every thing ready to sell me by peaching; 
but by the blood of myself, Donoghue, I’ll square ac- 
counts with you. Down on your knees till I settle you!’ 
letting go of hith, and cocking a double-barrelled gun. 

“The victim seemed to lose all courage and fell in at- 
titude of prayer. 

“Let me first pray for forgiveness of all the dark 
deeds you led me into. Won’t you spare me for old 
times’ sake, Donoghue?” 

“ “No, you traitor; five minutes must finish you and 
your prayers; so make haste.’ 

“The man went on muttering a prayer, till at last Don- 
oghue fired both barrels, and his victim rolled over dead. 

“The natives of New Holland have a superstitious 
dread of a dead body—even to be near the spot where 
one is laid—and the two black men shrunk back into 
the thick bush. This unusual noise caused Donoghue 
to start up. 

“ “Ah! he exclaimed, ‘you police devils, are you come 
for me? But he deserved it.’ Then, finding no re- 
sponse made, he set up a loud laugh, like a madman— 
‘Ha, ha, ha! Was it only the wallabai’ (small kanga- 
roo) ‘that disturbed the bold Donoghue?’ 

“Slowly we crept away, and at early dawn started 
off, having had enough of looking after the Wyongali.” 

Buka had scarcely finished his narrative—which, had 
I not known the native dislike to refer to scenes of mur- 
der or death in any shape, would have made me won- 
der at his keeping it so much a secret from me—than 
he suddenly reined his horse up, observing,— 

“Three yanaman (horses) pass out this wood; bale 
me (Ido not) like him.” 

He then dismounted and looked narrowly around, as 
if to assure himself. 

“Yes, ’tis them wanagail dogs—Jemmy piyaller me 
—that Webber rob one shoe his nieze yanaman, to put 
on him mumy earbon yangman.” 

He pointed to the saat proof of what he stated 
—namely, tyat one of the horses had a smaller shoe 
than it ought to have. 

He might as well have shown me hieroglyphics, as I 
could discover nothing but a series of irregular marks 
on the hard road; yet here the experienced eye of the 
New Hollander could trace even that slight difference 
in the indentations. 

There was now no doubt as to the fact of the daring 
outlaws having passed along the only path then open 
to us, and I could not help feeling certain that their ob- 
ject was to waylay me; for had they not they would 
probably have turned up by the Windsor Road, where 
they might expect better game. 

We were yet seven miles from Wiseman’s Ferry, our 
destination, and I was puzzled what todo. To go for- 
ward would be to meet the ruffians; our horses were 
too tired to carry us to Windsor or back to the inn. 
If I hid the money and met the ruffians, certain death 
was to be looked for, in revenge for being cheated out 
of their booty. Master Buka soon came to my aid. 

“Ah, bingai, me mill-mill (look after) those dingoes;” 


and giving me his horse to lead, he desired me the mo- 
ment I saw him running back, or, if dusk, when he im- 
itated the cry of the little hawk (pipita, pipita) it was 
a signal of danger, and I was to turn at once into the 
adjoining thickets. 

Probably I had followed on as he directed for about 
an hour, my vision on the rack and my ears on the 
stretch to catch the first indication of alarm, when I 
heard the little hawk’s screech, and in a moment turned 
into the wood, concealed by long reeds. Buka soon 
joined me, and commenced rubbing the ears of the 
horses to keep them quiet, and with much satisfaction 
I could discern the bushrangers approach and pass on 
without discovering our whereabouts. 

Donoghue’s rough Irish voice sounded above the 
others; for I heard him say we could not be far off, but 
perhaps we had turned up by Maitland way. 

My faithful servant told me afterwards that he was 
very close upon them before he was aware of it. They 
were resting in a fern covered spot, apparently discus- 
sing some plan of operation, but the kea-ra-pai (white 
cockatoo) gave him notice. 

“Yes, bingai, twas this mur-ra-mai (pointing to a 
round crystal he carried in his opossum girdle asa 
charm) which saved us; but murry (make haste),”’ say- 
ing which he mounted and set off at a brisk canter. 

We took up our night’s quarters at Wiseman’s. Ear- 
ly on the following morning we were ready to start 
again, and leaving the hospitable roof, continued our 
journey. In answer to Buka’s coo-wee, the ferry boat, 
plied by two convicts, came across for us. Once land- 
ed, we commenced the ascent of the northern bank, 
one of the most surprising roads in the colony, cut as 
it is in most places out of the solid rock. The scenery 
in this locality is some of the finest in New South Wales. 

We cantered along, and had arrived within seven or 
eight miles of the property I was intending to visit, 
when Buka’s eye brightened, and after listening for an 
instant, he exclaimed,— 

‘“‘What comes that? That not black fellow comee— 
that some payal gomeral white.” 

A few minutes only elapsed, when a voice, neither 
loud nor rough, saluted me from behind a large, springy 
bark-tree with “Bale up, or you are a dead man!” 

In an instant I discovered it was Webber’s voice, and 
the sounds of others rapidly approaching convinced me 
there was only one hope of escape—to stand and fight, 
and perhaps disable with my pistols any one of them 
that might advance. 

I cocked one of my pistols, and was just on the point 
of levelling it at or about the situation where Webber 
was in ambush, when Buka called out,— 

“Murry, make hast—Murry, make hast!’’ at the same 
time whipping his horse, which darted off at full gallop 
close to the spot where Webber stood. 

My nag instinctively followed, and so rapidly that I 
passed through the smoke of the barrel fired at Buka, 
which possibly saved me from the effects of the second 
shot, sent whistling after me. 

I could hear Donoghue apparently swearing at his 
horse, which might have become restive by the firing. 
Still I did not halt, but let my horse take his course, as 
he played a game of follow my leader—almost as dan- 
gerous as the bushranger’s rifle—through clove trunks, 
over fallen trees and down precipitous, rocky pathways. 
We reached a point at last where we were obliged to 
dismount and drive our horses down a series of precip- 
itous rocks, which the poor creatures, as if aware that 
mischief was behind us, went down, sliding and jump- 
ing in a way nothing but a squatter’s stock-horse could 
accomplish. 

It was now so dark as to render it unsafe to proceed 
at the pace we had been going; and as we were within 
two miles of Mangrove Creek, I suggested to Buka that 
we might safely take more time, particularly as we 
were so close to the village, where I could hardly ex- 
pect the villains to follow us. 

“Bale—bale, bingai; I smell poito” (fire) pointing to 
a blaze in the bush about half a mile ahead. “Ha, ha; 
Walmsley make that. Donoghue has sent him before 
us to make fire; but Buka strike a light (understands) 
all same ki-ko-i (native cat) he no catch us dis time.” 

As soon as the nature of the ground would allow we 
again mounted, and as the path improved, made as 
much dispatch as the dusky light permitted, and ina 
few minutes we were close to the fire, which blazed fu- 
riously on the right, our proper path. 

Buka, however, led me down by the edge of a mo- 
rass, along which we were obliged to advance very cau- 
tiously, being a sort of quagmire overrun with water- 
lilies, excepting at a narrow stripe, in which our horses 
picked their way with much trepidation. 

We had scarcely entered on this, before the smoke 
to windward came rolling down so densely that I felt 
my breath becoming quickened and choked. 

The shouts of our assailants, however, at no great 
distance, roused me, and dismounting, I staggered on 
a few paces. I fancied I could hear a person swearing, 
but the dreadful suffocating sensation soon prevented 
my being conscious of any thing going on around me. 

My sagacious companion was not long in guessing 
at my state; he threw himself off his horse, gave it a 
switch with his stock-whip, and drove it into the bog, 
then grasping my hand, he called out, “Murry, make 
hast—Murry, make hast; bale you mind yanaman 
(horse); let him go.” 

Letting fall the bridle, I was dragged along what 
seemed to me to have been miles, but was in reality 
only about a hundred yards, expecting every instant to 
drop under the painful effects of choking and thirst. 

At length we reached a tolerably clear space, and got 
past the fire, which I now observed with satisfaction 
was rapidly spreading towards where we had distanced 
our pursuers, whom I was uncharitable enough to wish 
it might overtake. 

My poor horse, with the attachment and instinct of 
some of his race, had followed closely behind us, and 
thus enabled me to ride into Mangrove; and on the fol- 
lowing morning Buka set out to recover the one he had 
been riding the previous night, but the poor creature 
was found dead in the bog, and with difficulty even the 
saddle was recovered. Another yanaman was pro- 
cured for him, and crossing the Warren-warren Moun- 
tains, in two days we reached my station on the Hunter 
River, not alittle thankful to have escaped the bold 





Donoghue 4nd his friends. 





A strong force was sent out in various directions, and 
a reward of one hundred poungs was offered for the ap- 
prehension of Donoghue. For several weeks the mount- 
ed police were in pursuit, but his knowledge of the 
country enabled him to elude them. At length a patrol 
of mounted police came unexpectedly on him, but not 
before he had first fired and slightly wounded one of 
them, who, taking a good aim at Donoghue, killed him 
on the spot. 

Walmsley-and Webber escaped for some little time, 
but were ultimately hunted down, and suffered that 
penalty which I had secretly wished for them in pass- 
ing the gibergunyeh. After that the neighborhood 
was tolerably free from bushrangers. 


THE RAT AND THE FILE. 


John Thrifty, who owned and tilled a good farm, 
Had gathered his crops, and stored them away 
Secure, as he thought, from danger or harm, 
And enough for his comfort, for many a day. 
Now the days and the weeks rolled gently around, 
And every thing seemed going smoothly and right, 
When our farmer, one morn, was surprised, as he found 
That a thief had broke into his store-house at night; 
By the hole that was made, and the implements used, 
He knew that the burglar none other could be 
Than a noted old chap, Mister Rat, who'd abused 
His store-house and corn heap—but the secret you’ll see. 
So cunningly had he eluded the paw 
Of Lion and Puss, as in turn they had tried 
To catch him and hold him and give him their jaw, 
As his skulking around they had often espied— 
That our farmer at once set his wits all at work, 
Till he hit on a plan that mastered the chap, 
Though he saw not the trick, nor. the effort did shirk 
To make one more haul; but he made a mishap. 
The plan it was this—John took a file blade 
And whetted the teeth, again and again, 
Then fastened it firmly across the hole made 
By the cratty old Rat who had stolen the grain, 
And at night sat him down to listen and watch, 
To see how it worked—(the plan of the file,) 
Prepared, as he thought, the burglar to catch, 
Or punish him keenly by this cunning wile. 
So that very night, when the farm-yard was still, 
Gut marched Mister Rat, with a right nimble tread. 
Prepared for his work, with a right merry will, 
Full sure of success, he went right ahead; 
But an entrance he finds not so easy to-night. 
“Hollo! here’s an obstacle, what can it mean? 
But 1’)l make my way through—1’ll make it all right, 
Nought can long between me and the corn intervene.” 
So he nibbled away with fresh courage anew, 
Ott stopping to look at the chips as they fall. 
“Ha! ha! that I should make headway I knew, 
I never once doubted it—never at all. 
The greedy and stingy old farmer shall see 
How easy it is for some one to steal 
Away his hard earnings—not guessing ’tis me— 
How puzzled, how angry the old chap will feel! 
The ye ater og a pile! sure | am most through. 
The chips! O, how white! but the boards are so nice, 
And the corn too is nice. I'll soon get my due, 
In spite of old Hunks, and be off in a trice. 
But the chips! why, they':e red! and still redder they grow! 
Say, what can it mean—and what can I do? 
Ah, me! my poor mouth—too late now | know. 
The chips are my teeth! 1 can never get through. 
My dues | have got—but they are notin corn, 
Old Jack, he has played me a very mean trick, 
His conduct and corn crib I ever shall scorn, 
The thought of them now makes me giddy and sick; 
Then the corn, if I had it, I never could eat.\ 
I shall always go mumbling my food, day by day, 
The rats will all laugh when my presence they greet, 
So will Lion and Puss, when I come in their way, 
And even the farmer will let me pass on, 
As harmless and not worth the catching at all. 
As now all my grinders are filed off and gone— 
For a Rat of jirst family—O what a fall! 


MORAL. 


Now children of every condition and age, 

Here’s a lesson for you—for all and for each; 
1 pray let this story your interest engage, 

And your hearts heed the truth it so plainly doth teach. 
Whenever you seek to injure the fame, 

The feelings or interests of friend er of foe, 
Remember you're losing your own good name 

And getting back tenfold of harm as you go. 
Remember, | tell you—remember the while 

You indulge any spirit of ill-will or strife, 
Like the Rat in my story, you are biting a file, 

And may carry the marks all the days of your life. 

Eviza DOOLITTLE. 
«o> : 


For the Companion. 
THE FLOOD AT BALTIMORE. 

“Why don’t you write about it, auntie, to the Com- 
panion?” says one of my little nieces; and why, seeing 
I was a spectator of some of the sights, should I not? 

I have lived in South America, and watched the rain 
come down with mighty power, so thick and fast that 
Icould but just discern a shadowy something that I 
knew to be the old palm tree, not three feet from my 
window. So, on that ever memorable Friday in July 
last, the rain seemed to fall in Baltimore. 

A friend of mine went out to take his usual ride to 
his office, on the other side of the river, but soon came 
back reporting that the bridge was swept off by a fresh- 
et, and there was no possible way of crossing the stream. 
He told such strange stories of streets being flooded 
only a few squares below us; of the water being up to 
the second stories of the houses; of men, women and 
children being obliged to fly for their lives, that I de- 
termined to see something of this melancholy sight. 

So, donning a waterproof and thick shoes, out I went 
in the rain, that was then falling more slowly. 

As I began to near the river, no words can depict the 
scenes of devastation that met my eyes on every side. 
The houses that sloped towards the river-bank were 
battered, and torn, and mutilated, as if by the dread 
devastations of war. 

Homeless families, who had lost their little all, were 
huddled together, looking quite stunned at the sudden 
plight in which they found themselves. Some were 
crying, as they remembered some pet thing that had 
been washed away. 

The banks next the river were crowded, thousands 
of people standing and straying there. Mud and wa- 
ter were everywhere. All along the sides of the stream, 
usually so insignificant, walls were torn down and lum- 
ber carried away. Men were at work, barelegged, try- 
ing to rescue what they could. 

One woman, who kept a dairy, stood forlorn, leaning 
against a corner of what had been her house—the whole 
front wall gone, and every ceiling washed out, leaving 
it an empty, open shell. She had lost her two cows. 
Poor creature, they constituted all her worldly wealth. 

Every little while, as we stood there, the earth would 
crack open, showing a crevice thin as a thread, but al- 
most in the same instant it would yawn, slice off and 
go down into the ruin below. 

Great beams, twisted as one would twist a wisp of 
straw, with iron clamps on them and nails as long as 
one’s arm, would go thundering by; then a tree, writh- 
ing and hissing, its forty feet of trunk flying like a 
shaving from a stick that a boy whittles; then im- 
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factory; iron posts and railings; hogsheads; bales and 
bags; pieces of furniture; factory spindles; great Spools, 
all full of cotton; roofs of houses; outhouses, all fly. 
ing with a velocity that was frightful to contemplate, 
My brother, who was in a warehouse on one of the 
wharves, saw wrecks in still greater profusion. 4 
huge iron tank, of many tons weight, came hurling 
down, the rapidity of the torrent not allowing it to 
sink. Tables, chairs, sofas, pianos, and now and then, 
sadder sight than all, human bodies, that only an hour, 
perhaps a half hour before, were full of life and happj. 
ness. 
He saw, also, another sight, that, even in the fearfy) 
peril that threatened, was ludicrous in the extreme, 
Two men had been caught by the flood on the corner 
of astreet. They were in no danger unless the water 
should rise, and there they stood and moved about 
their limited space and gesticulated, up to their chins 
in water. Every body who saw them laughed; they, in 
their forlorn plight, laughed, but they were powerless 
to extricate themselves, for the flood was roaring ang 
boiling through the middle of the street. 
The next day I visited parts of the flooded district, 
The sight was a most melancholy one. “Steam engines 
were working at cellars still full; boys and men were 
hunting for valuables in mud and slime; merchants 
were fishing out their ruined goods; women clearing 
up their floors and throwing mud by the bucket fujj 
into the street; neglected children crying; the bridge 
heaped with ruins—everywhere scenes that made the 
heart ache. I wish never to see a flood again. 

M. A. D, 





For the Companion. 
THE POOR RICH AND THE RICH Poor. 


“QO how very, very sad!’ said my cousin Louisa, 
wiping her eyes with her elegantly embroidered hand. 
kerchief. ‘Dear Bessie, do not tell me any thing mor 
about that wretched family. It is too distressing.” 

“I think there is no occasion for saying any thing 
more,” said I. “I felt sure that this simple account of 
their sufferings would stir your sympathy, and that 
you would be glad to do something for them. | 
thought if half a dozen of us ladies would each con- 
tribute five dollars, we could easily get them a few 
comforts, and provide for their more pressing wants, 
until the father gets well again.” 

“Five dollars!’” said Louisa, looking aghast. “0,1 
couldn’t think of giving so much. I should be very 
glad, I am sure, to help them if I could, but my expens. 
es are very great. The mere matter of dress costs so 
much! Olam not able to give any thing like that.” 

Louisa felt in the pocket of her heavy, rustling silk, 
and drew out a rich purse, whose silken net-work was 
distended with rolls of bills. 

“T was just preparing to go to my dressmaker’s,” she 
said, apologetically, as she seemed to catch the thought 
which her well filled purse suggested to me. “Mrs, 
Dunbar is a perfect Jew in her prices, but she does fit 
elegantly, and that is the great thing. Think of her 
charging me twenty-five dollars for making a dress! 
But, to be sure, it was important that it should be 
made well. It was the blue silk, you know, which! 
bought at Stewart’s, at such a bargain, for eighty dol- 
lars; and she has made it superbly, and trimmed it 
with a lovely lace, which they all told me was cheap at 
five dollars a yard. I felt asifit was almost extrava- 
gant to get so many yards, but you know it is the best 
economy io get the best thing. Let me see, now: 
eighty for the dress; six yards of lace at five dollars, 
that makes—thirty and eighty—one hundred and ten; 
and twenty-five for making, one hundred and thirty- 
five in all. You see how enormous my expenses are.” 

“But is it quite right,” I suggested, “to spend 9 
much on yourself and so little in proportion on oth- 
ers?” 

“It may seem a little selfish,” said Louisa, coloring, 
“but I really cannot help it. I must have some elegant 
dresses, or give up society, and my income is far small- 
er than I wish it was, though papa certainly gives me 
a handsome allowance.” 

I did not doubt this, knowing that Louisa was the 
only child of a wealthy city banker. 

“Do you remember,” said I, “how much the Jews 
used to give of their property to the Lord?” 

“No, I am sure I do not,” said Louisa, pettishly. 

“Tt was a tenth of their income, and often more,” 
said I. “It seems to me hardly the thing for those of 
us who are living in so much clearer light than they, 
and who have such a Saviour as Christ to be thankful 
for, to do less than they. AndIam sure a real cons 
cration to Christ involves the consecration of our prop 
erty and every thing we have, to Him. But I didn’t 
mean to preach to you,” I added, smiling, “and I se 
you are not going to,send me away empty.” 

I stretched out my hand to receive, as I hoped, a five 
dollar bill, but behold a soiled fifty cent bit of currency: 

“This is all I can afford,” said Louisa, coldly. “We 
cannot judge for one another.” 

I left her with a heavy heart. I had just been read- 
ing, in the Missionary Herald, of a wonderful outpout- 
ing of money into the Lord’s treasury from some of the 
native churches among the heathen, who were strug 
gling with poverty, and oppression, and perSecution. 
I thought Christ seemed dearer to His people there 
than He was here—more real, more worthy of receiving 
the best of every thing at their hands. I thought what 
a change would be seen on the face of the earth if every 
income in New York alone should suddenly render ™P 
its tithe to God, as the real incense of grateful love and 
praise; and if this should be done everywhere, how 
quickly the kingdoms of the earth would become the 
kingdoms of the Lord! . 

I had hardly reached my home when the bell rung 
and I was called down to see a poor widow, whom I 
had often been to visit in her various trials. She met 
me with eyes beaming and a face lighted with joy. 

“Do you know,” she exclaimed, “that I have just had 
some money paid meon an old debt to my husband 
that I never expected to see a dollar of? I couldnt 
help coming right away, to ask you to give this to the 
Lord as my thank-offering.” And she put twenty dol- 
lars in my hand. i 

“But, Mrs. Warren,” said I, “can you ajord to givé 
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make me So happy,” she replied, her withered face 


gowing with an expression that made it almost beau- 
fifal in my eyes. “The Lord has been very good to 
me., My dear husband and my children are with Him, 
| believe, in heaven, and I am hoping one day to 
pe there, and what shall I render to the Lord for all 
these benefits? I only wish I could do more; this 
gems 80 little when He has done so much.” 

[looked at her faded dress, at the hands, rough and 
misshapen with hard work, and the feeble, stooping 
fame, and marvelled at my unbelief, and tears of 
pleasure sprung to my eyes. Ah, here was one who re- 
gly belicved that the things unseen were more precious 
than the things seen. How much more truly rich and 
plessed was she than Louisa! Yet Louisa made pre- 
cisely the same profession of having consecrated all to 

prist. * 
— dear old woman had hardly gone when I heard 
timid knock at my door, and my gay, frolicsome 
nephew, Fred, came in, to my surprise, this time with 
athoughtful face and eyes red with weeping. 

“My dear boy, what is the matter?” I exclaimed. 
“Nothing, Aunt Bessie,” he said, with a faltering 
roice, “I only wanted to tell you that I hope my dear 
saviour has forgiven my sins, and it makes me very 
pappy, and I know it will you.” . 

The dear boy’s eyes grew very dim, and so did mine. 
[twas so precious to hear him tell, in his simple, child- 
like way, of his struggle for light and help, and the 
blissfulness cf the new-born peace in his soul. Then 
be drew a little something wrapped up in tissue paper 
fom his pocket, and as he unrolled the covering a 
pright gold eagle shone out in his fingers. 

“Do you remember this, Aunt Bessie?” he said, with 
asmile. “Uncle George gave it to mea year ago, and 
T've been saving it up ever so carefully, to help me 
ward buying a fine set of tools. But now I want to 
sive to Christ the thing I value most of all, and this is 
the most of a treasure I’ve got. Don’t you think He 
would like it?” 

My heart was very full. God’s people were not all 
like Louisa, and I could not help feeling that if dear 
Fred’s faith had reached his pocket, it had reached his 
heart. W. &. P. 
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For the Companion. 
RAY MORTON’S JOURNAL LETTERS. 
No. V. 
I didn’t half tell you about our missionary time. 
Mother said I’d better put my journal in her letter, and 


Harry was going to the post office—it’s five miles off— 


and he kept calling, and when people say “hurry up!” 
Icant do any thing. I feel asif I was outin a high 
wind with things blowing every which way. 


part of Illinois. It was in 1787, and his name was 


bread out of corn pounded in a mortar. 


ind glad to git it.” 


cant write them. 


tia burden, He’d make me one.” 


treated like one. 


igain 


nd flowers on it. 


Old lady said she liked it a great deal better for that 


because every time she looked at it she could hear just 
tow her brother laughed when she found it out, and 
‘ere was’nt any music sweeter to her than that sound 


her mind. 


When I told mother, she said it was beautiful to 
link that some little kindness we might do for others, 


ould be a song in their hearts in remembrance of us 


ong after we were gone. That’s nice, isn’t it, if we 
tre only big enough to do something, and praps we 
if we just looked out for it. I know Mr. Warner 
din his sermon, we must watch to do good, and 


nay be that’s what he meant. 


_Letty’s got a big doll just the size of mine—Martha 

ashington I mean—and we play they’re twins and 
"ess them just alike, and the other day Letty brought 
ets to school and put it in my box. We go to school 


Harry in the dining room, and we’ve got two wood 


a boxes he made to keep our things in; and her 
Tother Horace had made little round, red marks all 
per the doll’s face, because Letty wouldn’t let him 
acksinnate her, and so she took the small pox very 
I didn’t want her in my box, and Harry said 


pad 


"adful cross, “Whats you two squabbling about?” 


Sol told him I thought Martha Washington was too 
*ung to have the small pox, and she’d surely catch it 
F Letty put her Victoria in the same box; and Letty 
“a she didn’t think one twin ought to have it and not 


de Other. 


‘ust be put into quarantine at once. (I know tha 









One place we called at there was an old, old woman, 
who heard the first minister that ever preached in this 


James Smith. She told us how they used to make their 


[asked her if it wasn’t gritty, and she laughed and 
aid “It wauld be now, sartin, but they didn’t know 
nothin bout gritty then; ’twas jest fill up with somethin 


They used to kill raccoons and smoke them and make 
tdieveit was bacon. Then they made bowls and dish- 
sout of wood like pails, and sometimes the Indians 
would come and kill ever so many of the folks. I 
would like to tell you all her stories, but dear me! I 


Letty said it must be queer to live so long, and I said 
Ishould like to if I could be such a real sunny old wo- 
nan as she was,—you didn’t have to holler at her, and 
the knew just as much as any body. She heard us, and 
she laughed again, and said—‘‘jist the good Lord’s do- 
i,child. I take a notion if them that’s round me need- 
I guess they didn’t, 
for Mr. Warner said he always loved to go there; they 
seemed to think “‘granma” was a queen, and must be 
I felt real sorry that I ever run off 
vhen granpa wanted me to read to him, and I-wont 


She showed us a box made out of bark that she’s had 
lid away for fifty years or more. It was cut off ofa 
slippery elm tree, and bent round and sewed together 
With the inside out, then a round piece sowed in the 
bottom, and a cover made like a band box one. Her 
brother, who has been dead ever so long, made it for 
ler, and while it was green he drew pictures of birds 
She said they made them of hickory 
bark too, only they wer’nt so pretty, and your box 
Would be as big as the tree was big round. When her 
brother made it, he drew his bird and flower on one 
Side,and then instead of turning it round, turned it 
wer, 80 one way the figures are upside down. The 


Harry said it was an alarming case, and the house 


ord because ’twas in my spelling.) So he tied one of 


granpa’s red silk handkerchiefs on a stick, and fastened 
it outside the window. 

First thing we knew—in the afternoon—Ninny,—I 
told you about him—came walking in with a bottle, 
and a long slip of paper, and said he wasn’t afraid, 
“seein’s how he’d had the thing, and when he seed 
we'd got it, he went right off to the doctor, and got a 
writin’ and a bottle, and he’d take care of us.” 

Mother didn’t know what he meant, till granpa said 
he’d be bound ’twas some of Harry’s capers, and then 
I told about the doll. And Harry had to explain to 
Ninny and ride down and see the doctor and pay him, 
and father said he hoped he’d learn sense some day. 

I didn’t like to have them plague Harry so, because 
boys dont mean any harm, but father says they ought 
to find out what they mean. Letty was real frightened 
next day, she thought Harry would scold so, but he 
didn’t; he only said that for the future the twins 
mustn’t be laid up with any thing but some mild kind 
of chills, and they wont. 

I want to tell you more, but I must do my sums. 


or 





For the Companion. 

TIM AND THE HORNET’S NEST, 
Farmer Hardcastle’s boys found a nest of yellow hor- 
nets under a rail fence, one day, while engaged in mow- 
ing bushes on the borders of a fine meadow. 

The spiteful insects immediately asserted squatters’ 
rights so ferociously, that the youngsters were glad to 
give them a wide berth, and left for another part of the 
field. They concluded to follow the counsel of Tim, the 
eldest, and let the nest remain undisturbed until they 
could “‘have some fun out of it.” 

Soon after, Tim, who had received ten cents for some 
work he had done for a neighbor, invested the money 
in a half pound of gunpowder, and likewise managed 
to obtain a leisure hour or two for himself and his broth- 
ers Luke and Georgy. 

Taking his fowling-piece, he started with them for the 
meadow. Georgy’s black and tan terrier, a little beast 
not good for much except to eat, play tag with his 
young master and bark always when he shouldn’t, trot- 
ted along in company, evidently expecting to share in 
some rare fun. 

Luke, who was something of a wag, said the party 
reminded him of the Dutchman’s woodchuck hunt. 

“T, and Hans, and Peter, and von oder tog.” 

The boys were svon in sight of the nest, hanging like 
a little basket, half hidden in the bushes, which the 
saucy yellow-backs had obliged them to leave stand- 
ing. , 

“Now,” said Tim, “we’ll have our revenge out of 
these fellows for spoiling our work the other day.” 
With that he took aim at the enemy in the fence and 
sent a full charge of small shot through the paper walls 
of their “hive.” . 

Great was the commotion produced among the buzz- 
ing garrison by this unexpected bombardment. The 
hornets swarmed out en masse, and surrounded their 
nest like a yellow cloud. 

Keeping himself and his brothers at a safe distance, 
and calling off Trip, the dog, Tim reloaded his gun in 
high glee, and declared his intention of bringing down 
a few score of the game “‘on the wing.” 

“Just let me blaze into that clump of wasps and 
you'll see em drop like dead cherries.” 

Bang went the fowling-piece, and the maddened 
hornets received another hail of lead, but for every one 
disabled a dozen whizzed away from the nest, and 
sweeping in larger and larger circles, began to make 
the neighborhood dangerous. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Tim. “The fun’s just begun. 
You shall have the next chance at ’em, Luke.” 

“Good,” cried Luke, taking care, however, to put a 
good margin between himself and the hornets; while 
Trip rent the air with his shrill barking, and capered 
up and down in a perfect ecstasy of deligh excite- 
ment. 

Scarcely had Luke taken the gun in his hands for his 
shof, when a sudden and most doleful change in the 
puppy’s tune, proclaimed that he was “‘bit,” and in an 
instant, to the dismay of the boys, he rushed towards 
them, shrieking and ky-yi-ing, and covered so thick 
with hornets that he looked as if he had a yellow jack- 
et on. 

No time was lost by Tim, and Luke, and Georgy in 
getting out of the way. A sharp race they had! Trip 
chased them as if his life depended on it, and had not 
the intolerable pain of the stings obliged him to turn a 
good many summersaults, the youngsters would have 
been as badly hurt as scared. 

As it was they did not all escape unscathed. To pre- 
vent the frantic dog from following them they ran dif- 
ferent ways, Trip running first after one and then 
another, and scattering his hornets broadcast all over 
the lot. Luke had dropped the gun and managed to 
keep his distance pretty well. He could not altogether 
restrain his appreciation of the funny side of the affair, 
and shouted as he ran, half out of breath with laugh- 
ter, “Trip’s sowing his wild oats!” 

Tim, on the contrary, whether he took the wrong 
way of the wind, or because the Hornets felt that they 
owed him a special grudge, was unlucky enough to be 
overtaken by two of the enraged insects, who sent him 
howling towards the brook &t the foot of the meadow. 

Poor Georgy, in whom sympathy mingled about 
equally with his fears, and who therefore felt no incli- 
nation to laugh at the droll contortions of his pet dog, 
fled too tardily for his own safety. Half-a-dozen of the 
angry hornets crept down the neck of his shirt and 
-| stung him most cruelly. 

The outcry was now heard by farmer Hardcastle, who 
was milkgng in the barn-yard. He immediately start- 
ed to see what was the matter, butin a moment Georgy 
came towards the house with Luke, crying bitterly. 
Tim soon joined them, rubbing his sore head and look- 
ing very sheepish. The blame, of course, fell on him, 
for, as his father told him, he was old enough to know 
better than to attack a hornet’s nest so carelessly. 

“You deserve all the stinging you’ve got,” said the 
farmer, “and I hope you’re satisfied with the ‘fun.’ Let 
the hornets alone till I can go down to-morrow even- 
ing and burn them.” 
t| Nothing was to be seen of Trip, and between worry- 


’ 








ing about him and the pain of his wounds, well dressed 


as they were by his mother, poor Georgy had rather a 
bad night of it. 

e dog made his appearance next morning, covered 
with dirt, but frisking about as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He had buried himself in the ground some- 
where and cured his hurts in his own way. 

Farmer Hardcastle was called away the following 
evening to help a neighbor get a cow out of the mire, 
and so was unable to burn the nest, as he proposed. 

The boys, of course, were quite disappointed. As sun- 
set approached Tim felt a strong temptation to visit the 
spot of his last night’s exploit and see how his victori- 
ous little enemies prospered. 

“Don’t go,” pleaded Georgy, who was still consider- 
ably swelled from his late stinging. 

But Luke, whose appetite for mischief was irrepressi- 
ble, dared Tim to the visit. “I'll bet a kite you darsn’t 
go up to that hornet’s nest and puta plug into it,” 
said he. . 

Now Luke had really no intention of disobeying his 
father or making Tim do it, but the wish to tease his 
older brother for his discomfiture the night before 
led him to put the challenge to him. Upon that the 
two boys began to banter each other until Tim grew 
spunky and declared he would go and put a plug in 
the hornet’s nest, any way. 

“Who’s afraid?” said he, defiantly. 
hornets are all in by this time. They go to roost as 
early as chickens. They’ve mended all the shot-holes 
to-day, so if I stop their door up how are they going to 
get out? Id like to know.” 

So saying, away marched Tim to the meadow, fol- 
lowed at a distance by Luke, to see fair play. 

All was quiet at the seat of war, and after reconnoi- 
tering cautiously, Tim proceeded to cut a stopper, 
shouting back exultingly to Luke,— 

“You’lllose your kite, old boy!” Ina minute he was 
ready and creeping within reach of the nest. Slowly, and 
as he thought very skilfully, he thrust the plug into the 
entrance, when, to his horror, just as an angry buzz an- 
nounced the success of his attempt, the hornets began 
to appear in numbers from the other side of their nest, 
and before he could leap away they had lit upon him 
in full force. 

Unhappy Tim! He was mistaken in concluding that 
all the rents he had made in the nest were mended. 

The hornets, as if recollecting recent wrongs, rushed 
after him in great fury as he bounded away, yelling 
and dancing with"pain. If any thing was lacking in 
the payment they took the day before, they made it up 
now with compound interest. 

Blinded and crazed by the stings, Tim neither knew 
nor cared where he ran, and in his wild career he stum- 
bled over a heap of stones, hurting himself severely. 

The hornets, having sated their vengeance, left him 
as he lay rolling on theground. He reached the house 
with Luke’s help, but in a pitiful condition. His face 
swelled so that his eyes were almost shut, and it was 
full three weeks before he recovered from the poison 
of the stings and the hurt of his fall. Luke was re- 
quired to do his brother’s work in addition to his own 
while Tim was disabled, as a punishment for betting 
and disobedience. 

Tim had his own punishment. Neithehe nor Luke 
ever forgot the hornet’s nest and its lesson, but kept 
their fun within lawful bounds, and took care to fol- 
low their father’s advice. ve. 2B. 
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fi Ule Companion. 
DIXIE. 

Dixie was born on a beautiful plantation on the 
banks of the Mississippi, and had nothing to do from 
morning till night but skip about with other little 
lambs over the green fields. 
Her master she had never seen, for he went to the 
war long before she was born, and left his plantation 
to the care of negroes. 
One would think that Dixie might have been per- 
fectly happy, but it appears that lambs, like people, 
never know when they are well off, and this one de- 
sired above all things to go abroad and see the world. 
“The birds,” she mused, “fly up among the stars, and 
the fishes swim about in the brooks—even the frogs 
and the dragon-flies are free to go where they will.” 
One night when the sheep and little lambs were at 
rest in the fold, they were awakened by the sound of 
voices and trampling hoofs, which frightened them very 
much, and they began to bleat loudly, hoping that 
Czsar and Pompey would come to their relief, but in- 
stead of that two or three tall, rough-looking men in 
butternut clothes came into the pen. 
They seized the sheep and lambs, the cows and oxen, 
and, indeed, every animal on the place, and drove them 
along distance to a piece of woods, where there were 
tents, and watch-fires, and many more rough men. It 
was, in fact, the camp of a band of robbers, called in 
that part of the country guerillas. 
As the plantation receded from view, Dixie looked 
back with many a mournful cry, for already she had 
seen enough of the world, and would have been glad 


life. 
der cover of night; but was seen by the vigilant guard, 
and a battle ensued. 





to be safe back in the fold. e 


She was no longer allowed to skip about among the 


flowers, but was confined in a rude pen with many 
other captives, and guarded by dogs at night. 
every day, too, one of her companions was taken away 
to be killed, and Dixie expected her turn would come 
soon. : 


Almost 


But one afternoon when she was looking out through 


a hole in the wall, she heard a rushing sound—a band 
of armed men appeared, and a voice cried, ““Surren- 
der!” 


There was a flashing of swords and cracking of pis- 


tols; some of the guerillas escaped on their horses, 
some fell killed or wounded, and a few were taken pris- 
oners. 
edge, and put on board boats. 


Then all the animals were driven to the water’s 


After this Dixie went asleep, and did not wake again 


till they stopped alongside a great ship. 


If it had not been for the kind treatment she received 


on board ship, she would have thought it the very 
worst place she was ever in. 
there were great iron monsters that: belched out fire 
and smoke when they roared, and made the vessel 
quake in every timber. 


There were no dogs, but 


Although she did not know it, it was a United States 


ship of war sent down to take care of our Southern pos- 
sessions. 


One young fellow, with short brown curls, and gold 


lace on his cap, took the little lamb under his especial 
charge; but, indeed, she sogn became a pet with every 
one on board. 


She appeared regularly in the mess-room, and walked 


about the table, getting a taste of sweet potatoes, 
oranges, and every thing nice there was on it. 


McClary, the midshipman, taught her many tricks 


which I suppose no Jamb ever learned before; one was 
to jump over his hands as you have seen a dog do; 
another to sit upright and hold out her paws. 


The sailors made her a blanket of red, white and blue, 


and every Sunday when they mustered on deck in their 
clean blue clothes, and the officers in their full-dress 
uniform, there was Dixie in her gay blanket. 


It seemed as if? she knew that it was like the flag “‘so 


gallantly streaming”’ high over the ship, and felt proud 
of the beautiful stars and stripes. 


But by-and-by there came an end to this peaceful 
A rebel vessel attempted to pass up the river un- 


Then the great fire-dogs opened their mouths, wrap- 


ping the ship in fire, and smoke-balls flew over the 
deck, and O there were such noise and confusion as I 
cannot describe, and am glad I never saw. 


When all was over, and the rebel vessel sunk to the 


bottom of the river, the young midshipman McClary 
was found lying senseless on the deck, with blood trick- 
ling through his brown curls. 
and all the time that he lay in his berth, pale and weak, 
Dixie stayed by him, and no one could tempt her away ; 
no, not with oranges and sweet potatoes. 


But he was not dead, 


As soon as he was strong enough he was sent ashore 


to recruit, taking Dixie with him for a pet, and where 
do you think they went, but back to the old planta- 
tion! 
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Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





2. 
My /irst is a preposition. 
My second a composition. 
And my whole an acquisition. 


3. 
I’m a creature, most active, most useful, most known, 
Of the thousands who daily perambulate town. 
Take from me one letter and still you will see, 
I’m the same as I was, just the same to a T. 
Take two letters from me, take three, or take four, 
And still I remain just the same as before. 
Indeed, I may tell you although you take all, 
You cannot destroy me or change me at all. 


4. . e 
Word Square. 


To be seen at sea. 

A space. 

To change. 

A title. 

5. 

My ten letters name a renowned ballad. 
My 1, 10. 8, 9, 8 is to stop. 
My 2, 8, 9, 7 is a sort of food. 
My 7, 3, 8, 4, 5 is heavy. 


My 1 and 6 are the same. N. 


6. 
What is that which flies high, lies low, wears shoes and 
has no feet? 
Conundrums. ° 


When is a clock on the stairs dangerous? When it runs 
down. 

Why is the vowel O the only one ever sounded? 
ajl the others are inaudible. 

When is a hat without its nap? When it is a wide-awake. 

What is always invisible, yet never out of sight? The 
letter s. 

Why is a waiter like a race-horse? Because he runs for 
plates and cups. 

What difference is there between a schoolboy and a post- 
age a One you lick with a stick, and the other you 
stick with a lick. 


Because 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Hind sininleneteiaid “Life is a vapor 

Full of woes, 

Man cuts a caper, 

And down he goes.”’ 
2. Thou shalt not steal. 
8. Hair. 
4. (1) Beaufort. (2) Charleston. 
. eee instituted by Zoroaster. 

. Cart. 
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For the Companion. 


JOHNSON. 
* Concluded. 

While tugging at his oar, in this long but successful 
“voyage,” Johnson’s great mind was busy in other di- 
rections. In 1749 he brought out another satire, ‘On the 
Vanity of Human Wishes’; rather too profound and 
philosophic for general admiration. Garrick was dis- 
couraged. He said that ‘‘London’” was very readable, 
but the second satire was hard as Greek, and he sup- 
posed the third would be Hebrew. Yet, although the 
style is ponderous, the satire has a vigor and power 
equal to Juvenal himself. Walter Scott said he en- 
joyed these satires more than any other poetry. 

Johnson also started and carried on almost without 
help, a waper called the Rambler, which he modelled 
after the Spectator, but which had very little resem- 
blance to that sprightly, sparkling sheet. The “Idler,” 
which followed, was more readable, but not at all tempt- 
ing for a leisure hour; the long sermons and labored 
languaye being rather fatiguing to common minds. 

Johnson thought and tu.«ed like an ordinary person, 
but wrote in Johnsonese. If he ever forgot himself 
and wrote simply, a correction would be sure to follow. 

For instance; in writing to Mrs. Thrall, from the Heb- 
rides, he says, ‘When we were taken up stairs, a dirty 
fellow bounced out of the bed on which one of us was 
to lie.” But in the published “Journal” you find the 
incident translated thus: “Out of one of the beds on 
which we were to repose started up at our entrance a 
man black as a Cyclops from the forge.” Speaking of 
a book once, he said, “It has not life enough to keep it 
sweet;” but changed the sentence immediately. ‘J 
mean it has not sufficient vitality to preserve it from 
putrefaction.” You know he said of Swift’s swarthy 
face, that although he washed it with orienta! scru- 
pulosity, it never looked clean. Goldsmith said, very 
truly, “If you were to write a fable about little fishes, 
doctor, you would make them talk like whales.” 

The death of his wife, in 1752, put an end to his writ- 
ing for some time, for he mourned as if she had been 
all that he fancied her. On her monument he placed a 
Latin epitaph, describing her as beautiful, cultivated, 
witty and religious; and when speaking of her in after 
years, would exclaim, “Pretty creature!” as if recalling 
a dream of loveliness. 

Six years later, in 1758, he lost his good mother, who 
died in her ninety-first year, in the old home in Lich- 
field. To pay the expenses of her funeral he wrote dil- 
igently for a week, and the result was “Rasselas,” a 
tale of Abyssinia; in fact, a series of moral essays, full 
of beautiful thoughts on his old theme, “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” very slightly covered by an imagina- 
ry picture of Eastern life. The book had a great suc- 
cess, being translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe. 

The world at last began to discover Johnson’s worth. 
The king was so pleased with his dictionary that he 
conferred on him a yearly pension of three hundred 
pounds. The next year he met a person who had been 
longing for this event for years; to whom, vain, disa- 
greeable and garrulous though he may have been, both 
Jobnson and his friends owe much. I beg leave to in- 
troduce to my readers, Johnson’s shadow, James Bos- 
well, Esq., of Scotland. Ever after, Boswell seemed to 
have but one idga in his head—and that was Dr. John- 
son. Every thing was ennobled which Kis hero had 
touched or worn. His brown coat, his little scorched 
wig, his cocked hat, his heavy shoes and huge cane 
were all sacred in his eyes. He not only described his 
favorite dishes, but noted down just how much he ate 
of the fish sauce or the veal pie with plums. 

Nor did he forget what was more important. John- 
son’s brilliant conversation would have been lost, had 
Boswell been less of atoady. He would usually call 
out the great moralist by asking a question or contra- 
dicting a statement. He would say, “What would you 
do, sir, if you were locked up in a tower with a baby?” 
He often received rebukes which would have silenced 
most persons forever, but he went on just as before, 
after having carefully written out the reprimand. 

On one occasion he had been teasing Johnson with 
many direct questions, as, “What did you do, sir?” 
“‘What did you say, sir?” until he became enraged, and 
thundered,— 

“I will not be put to the question, sir. Don’t you 
consider, sir, that these are not the manners of a gen- 
tleman? I will not be baited with what and why. 
What is this? What is that? Why is a cow’s tail 
long? Why is a fox’s tail bushy?” 

Boswell has given such minute and graphic accounts 
of the manners and personal appearance of his hero 
that we seem to see him before us. We know from this 
faithful record how Johnson sometimes gorged himself 
at table, till the veins swelled into knots on his fore- 
head and the perspiration streamed from his face; how 





he often swallowed nineteen cups of tea, and if in the 
right mood, would gulp down twenty-five; how he 
laughed like a rhinoceros, and went scuffling ané@ roll- 
ing about, with dirty linen and unbuckled shoes, bit- 
ing his nails to the quick, and hoarding every scrap of 
orange peel he could find; a “tremendous” companion‘ 
in social life; never enduring contradiction, and de- 
nouncing all who failed to agree with him as dunces 
and fools. 

But we are told, also, of his generous nature, his 
warm heart, his giant mind He was ever ready to 
defend the unfortunate and protect the friendless, and 
however severe in his own judgments, would allow no 
one to speak ill of his friends in his hearing. 

We have many pleasant pictures of him helping poor 
“Goldy” out of his many perplexities with the tender- 
ness of a father; weeping at Garrick’s new-made grave; 
carrying home on his broad shoulders a poor woman, 
who had fainted and fallen in the streets; writing lov- 
ing letters in large, printed characters to his little god- 
child, when sick and suffering; petting his homely old 
cat “Hodge,” for whom he used to go out and buy oys- 
ters; all this proves that there was nothing of the bear 
but the skin. 

He said to Boswell, “Sir, I consider myself a very 
polite man.” In one sense this was thoroughly ludi- 
crous, but in another as thoroughly true. 

In conversation he was very variable, sometimes say- 
ing nothing when all were longing for his opinions; 
again engrossing all the conversation, especially if there 
were other good talkers present. He would rarely al- 
low Burke to outdo him, grunting and snorting sav- 
agely when he thought it was time for him to stop. 
He acknowledged that he found him a powerful rival, 
and said once, when sick, ‘Don’t let Burke in; he 
would kill me now!” 

He lived for several yearsin the family of Mr. Thrale, 
a wealthy brewer; a man of uncommon kindness and 
good sense. Hisdeath was a terrible affliction to John- 
son, who was now very solftary. 

Mrs. Thrale was a pretty, chatty woman, cultivated 
and a good talker, whose volatile nature had been re- 
strained by heruoble husband. But after his death all 
was changed. She had been proud of the “doctor” as 
an inmate of their home, but now seemed to grow tired 
of him, and treated him so coolly that he soon left; not 
without a fervent blessing on the house and her who 
caused his departure. at 

When she disgraced herself a few years later by mar- 
rying an Italian music teacher, and was preparing to 
leave England to escape the scorn and censure of her 
old friends, Johnson sent after her a letter, full of ten- 
derness, regret, expostulation, written with tearful 
eyes, but which produced no effect. 

His last work was “The Lives of the Poets,’’ the best 
introduction we have to the poets from Cowley to Gray. 
Every sketch is tinged with his own prejudices, many 
of them very unreasonable, and being written to order, 
as prefaces to their works, he could not take up some 
of the greatest, brightest names; still they are invalu- 
able to the lover of literature. 

His last days were full of sadness and suffering. He 
longed for le, not because he enjoyed it, but because 
he had such a peculiar horror of death. He felt that 
no one should be or could be sure of salvation, and 
dreaded, like a little child, to go out alone into the 
dark. 

It is pleasant to know that he died very easily, in ap- 
parent peace. His last words were, “God bless you!” 
to a young lady who came in at the last to inquire for 
him. 

He was laid in Westminster Abbey, on a December 
day in 1784, among those eminent men of whom he had 
been the historian. Kate 8. 





VARIETY. 





SUMMER LEAF. 
Kiss me, kiss me, kingly sun, 
Till I glow with crimson light, 
Till along my veins shall run 
Liquid lustre glistening bright. 
Let thy touch, so piercing sweet 
Hold me close and thrill me through, 
Till I faint with languid heat, 
Till for rest from thee I sue; 
Hear me not, © king of light! 
Let me die within thy sight. 


Autumn Leaf. 

I wonder what has vanished from the world; 
It was so bright a little while ago, 

And now we leaves upon the branches curled 
Hang wearily, just swaying to and fro. 

The sun shines on the crue!, biting sun, 
He will not veil one smile to ease our pain; 

What matter that. so his great course is run? 
The subjects suffer, but the king must reign. 
We are too weary even to complain. 


Fallen. 


The desperate clutch at the last weak hold 
Grows looser and looser and looser; 
The dizzying leap into depths untold 
Comes closer and closer and closer. 
Quivering, shivering, 
Drawn from below, 
Where shall we vanish to? 
How shall we go? 
Leaving the upper air, 
Heaviness everywhere, 
Fallen on dull despair, 
Here we lie low. 


+o 
CATCHING RATS. 


We find two methods of catching rats, each highly 
recommended. The first is complicated but inexpen- 
sive. Cover a common barrel with stiff, stout paper, 
tying the edge around the barrel; place a board so that 
the rats mav have easy access to the top; sprinkle 
cheese parings or other “feed” for the rats on the pa- 
per for several days, until thev begin to believe they 
have aright to their daily rations from this source. 
Then place in the bottom of the barrel a piece of rock 
about six or seven inches high, filling with water until 
only enough of it projects above the water tor one rat 
to lodge upon. Now replace the paper, tirst cutting a 
cross in the middle, and the first rat that comes on the 
barrel-top goes through into the water and climbs on 
the rock. The paper comes back to place, and the sec 
ond rat follows the first. Then beyvinsa fight for the 
possession of the dry place on the stone, the nee of 
which attracts the rest, who share the same fate. 

The second method js recommended by a servant 
who was “experienced.” She took a small quantity of 
old Bourbon whiskey, made it sweet with sugar, crum- 





bled in bread enough for the crowd, and set the dish in 
the cellar. A few hours aftcr she went down and found 
several rats gloriously fuddled, engaged throwing po- 
tato parings and hauling one another up to drink. 
These were easily disposed of, and those not killed left 
= premises immediately, suffering from a severe head- 
ache. 
(a 


STUTTERED. 


A seaman, who had an impediment in his speech 
was serving on board a flagship, and while under way 
the admiral’s only child fell overboard from the gang- 
way. The tar ran to report the accident to the first 
lieutenant, who was on the quarter-deck; but was so 
agitated that he could not utter a word. The officer, 
seeing what was the matter, raised his finger and said, 
quietly, “Sing it, my man.” The seaman immediately 
struck up: 

“The admiral’s boy is overboard, 
Is overboard, is overboard; 

The admiral’s boy is overboard, 
Heave to, or he’ll be drowned.”’ 
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BOUDOIR. 


This word is used to denote a lady’s private apart- 
ment, in which she receives only her most intimate 
friends: and it carries with it ideas of refinement and 
luxury. If, however, we trace the word to its origin, 
we find that the root, or first syllable, boud, is the same 
as our English word powt; and that the term signifies, 
literally, a place to which a woman retires to sulk—a 
poutery, as we might callit. Like many other words, 
however, it has lost the tinge of reproach and vulgari- 
ty it once bore, and has acquired an air of elegance 
which conceals all trace of its low birth. 
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FUN FOR THE BABIES! 


or 


WELL DONE, 


A lady in Salem, Mass., performed quite a feat the 
other day. A runaway horse was dashing through the 
street at a furious rate, when the lady rushed in front 
of him with her sun-umbrella spread, and flourished it 
toward the animal. The horse sank down upon his 
haunches, and was kept there by the lady until the dri- 
ver came up. Then the lady walked quietly away as 
though nothing unusual had happened. 
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Contributions to Nanny Bedott’s “Home,” 









Katie E. N., Oakenton, Md 
8. C. J., Glocester, B. f.....c000 
Hattie A. P., Upton, Mass 
ie i he Sine e6 cece cverecseseeseosaces 
Jennie B., Quincy, II).. Sa 
Horace P., Fairfax, Vt............ 3 
J.B. L., West Chelmsford, Mass......... eaensed 





A VENERABLE lady in the hundredth year lost her 
daughter, who had attained the good old age of eighty. 
The maaber’s grief was great; and to a friend whocame 
to condole with her she remarked,— 

“O dear! O dear! I knew I never should be able to 
raise that child!” 

Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
I’m most in use when others sleep; 
What few would like to give away, 
And none would ever like to keep—A bed. 


THUNDER showers have been very violent in some 
sections of the country this season, and of course the 
lightning has played some freaks. But the most ex- 
traordinary performance that has come to our knowl- 
edge is that of lightning which recently entered a school- 
house in Illinois, and took a pair of boots from a little 
boy’s feet and hurled them at the head of the magter! 
The pupils thought it finesport; but probably the mas- 
ter will immediately have arod put on (or in) the school- 
house. 


A MAN lately made application for insurance on a 
building situated in a village where there was no fire- 
engine. He was asked, “What are the facilities in your 
village for extinguishing a fire?” 

“Well, it rains, sometimes,” he replied, with great 
simplicity. 

Aw Iowa paper says that a diver who is employed in 
attending to the under-water foundations of a bridge 
over the Mississippi, saw a huge cat-fish passing him 
one day, recently, and, seizing it by the gills, he gave 
the signal, and was hauled to the surface, bringing the 
fish, which weighed fifty-three pounds. 


An ox,in Alabama, having been bitten by a mad 
dog, was attacked by hydrophobia, and made a great 
sensation. Tue furious animal attacked every thing 
that came in its way, and bellowed and tore up the 
ground in a frightful manné, but was finally shot dead. 


“ARE these pure canaries?” asked a gentleman of a 
bird-dealer, with whom he was negotiating for “a gift 
for bis fair.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the bird dealer, confidently; “I raised 
them ere birds from the very best canary seed!” 


A BLACKBIRD in England so forgot herself as to 
commence sitting on ahen’s egg. The hen laid regu- 
larly in the nest, but the blackbird as regularly re- 
moved the new-laid egg. °° 


As a remedy for mosquito bites, keep a phial of gly- 
cerine on hand, and apply freely to the bites. It will 
relieve the irritation and swelling at once. One appli- 
cation is generally sufficient. 


A MINNESOTA editor says that a man came into his 
office to advertise for a lost dog, and that such was the 
wonderful power of advertising, the dog walked into 
the office while he was writing out the advertisement. 


Ir a man drink thirty cents worth of liquor in a day, 
how long will it take him to drink up an acre of ground 
worth a hundred dollars? 


A cat in Wisconsin is bringing up a young fox with 
her own kittens. She is not so sensible as the Massa- 
chusetts tabby which is nursing a chicken. 


. 
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If you have never used this Remedy, try it, 
POND’S EXTRACT, 
aie 
VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, 
THE PEOPLE’S REMEDY. 


THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE OE THE gp 


It cures a larger number of diseases, is more cleanly, More 
prompt and reliable in its action than: any other, and is fast dri. 
ving all other “*Pain Killers’’ from the market. For 


Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Lameness, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, : 
and Sore Throat 
it is unrivalled. No other remedy so quickly or so surely cures, 
PILES, internal or external, blind or bleeding, are permanently 
cured by using it internally and externally. OLD ULCERS 
and VARICOSE VEINS of the legs are cured by it. ary 
HEMORRHAGES, whether bleeding from the NOSE, TEETR 
LUNGS, STOMACH, BOWELS or other organs, are mor, 
promptly controlled and cured by it than by any other know, 
remedy. Scores of persons owe their lives to its benign Action, 
Hundreds of Physicians and Dentists ug ; 
largely in their practice with the most triumphant success, 
Thousands of Families ider it as indisp 
as their salt or flour. 
No one having made its acquaintance will ever forget or Deg. 
lect it. ‘ 
Sold in bottles with our directions, trade mark and label. 
Price, 50 cents for 6 oz; $100 for Pints; $175 
for Quarts. 
Sold by all First Ciass DruGeists. 
Humphreys’ Specific Homeopathic Medicine (o, 
33—l0w 562 Broadway, New York. 
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CROQUET! CROQUET! CROQUET! 
BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET, 


Don't buy a set of Coes until you have examined a san. 
ple of BRADLEY'S Patent. 


PATENT INDEXICAL BALLS. 
IMPROVED SHAPED MALLETS. 
PATENT REMOVABLE BRIDGES. 
IMPROVED FLAITED MALLET HANDLES, 
PATENT RUBBER COVERED BALLS. 
: PATENT SOCKETS FOR BRIDGES, 
Superior fur style, finishand durability. 


MILTON BRADLEY (CO., 


Patentees and Sole Manutacturen, 


CROQUET—ITS PRINCIPLES AND RULES. 


Fourth edition. Revisedand Standard. Illustrated. The Booby 
abolished. ty mail for 25 cents. 7 





Zoetrope, Zoetrope, Zoetrope; or, Wheel of Life, 
More amusement for_a whole family than any cther ten toy 
ever invented. - New Pictures; Series2,3 and 4. By mail, $1 pe 
series of twelve scenes each. 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 
32—4w Springfield, Mass, 





THE AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE 
Overseaming and Sawing Machine Oombined, 


WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Button Hole making and Sewing Machine combined, that hy 
made its advent in this or any other country. 

It excels all other machines in the market in the followig 
particulars : 

Ist. It makes a perfect BUTTON HOLE inany fabric, fromthe 


coarsest cloth to the finest muslin, finished on both sides, using 
the sarre stitch as 1f made by hand. 
2d. Indoes OVERSEAMING as by hand, by which 
and Pillow-cases are made. 
3d. It EMBROIDERS over the edge of fabrics, making a nea 
and beautiful border for a child's garment. . 
4th. It works perfect EYELET HOLES. 
NO OTHER MACHINE CAN DO THE ABOVE WORK. 
AS A SEWING MACHINE, 
It makes the ** Lock Stitch,” 
> Alike on both sides, and is a Shuttle Machine._ 4] 
THE SHUTTLE isa great mechanical achievement. It give 
a perfect tension and cannot get out of order. Itis decidedy 
the best shuttle ever invented. 
The same needle is used for beth button hole making and pla 
sewing. 

It is changed from a button hole machine to a sewing machite 
and back again in a few seconds, and so simple a child can dot 
It makes the nicest stitch ever made by a sewing machine. 
It neither skips stitches nor breaks thread. : 

It does Hemming, Felling, Cording, Quilting, Broidery, Gat 
ering, Sewing On, Sc. It does every thing all other sewing mr 
chiues can do, and several kinds of sewing none others can. 

It is SIMPLE and NOISELESS. 


Call and see it, or send for samples and circular of recommen 
tions. 
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S. R. MARSTON, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
General Agent for New England 


ae Active Agents wanted in every town in New England. 
33—4w 





Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intr 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILT 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fl 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, brid and embroider in a most super? 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elastt 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and stil] the clo 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from whit 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & (0. 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. : 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, uw der the same name or 0 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap B® 
chine manufactured. 32-4 
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BUBPNETT’S KALLISTON, 


as a wash for the complexion, has no equal. It is distinguished 
for its cooling and soothing properties, and is admirably adaptel 
to all unnatural conditions of the Skin; removing Tan, Supbur, 
Freckles, Redness and Roughness of the Skin, &c., curig 
Chapped Hands, and allaying the Irritation caused by the bite 
of mosquitoes and other annoying insects. The Kalliston bs 
highly recommended as 


A WASH FOR THE HEAD, 
Cooling, Cleansing and Refreshing. 
AFTER SHAVING, 
Softening the beard and rendering the skin smooth. 
FOR BITES OF MOSQUITOES AND OTHER INSECTS, 
Neutralizing the poison almost instantaneously. 
AFTER SEA-BATHING, 
Relieving the disagreeable action of the salt water and the si!- 
FOR CHAPPED HANDS, 
An effective application. 
IN THE NURSERY, 
Peculiarly adapted to the bathing of Infants. A few drops sat 
ficient for a bowl of water. 











Prepared only by 
JoserH Burnett & Co., 
BOSTON. 
S™ For sale by all Druggists. 33-2 
ee 
PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 

For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 30-25" 
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